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PLAYS OF THE MONTH 


By Percy Allen 


HE two Roberts, Messrs. Harris and 
Speaight, made creditable attempts with 
Hamlet, at the Old Vic and Sadler’s Wells ; 
but the outstanding Shakespearean perform- 
ance, at the moment, is that of Mr. Ernest 
Milton, who adds courage to his other qualities. 
After launching a production of “Othello,” 
which, to my mind, received less than justice 
from press and public, he boldly challenged 
fortune once more, with “The Merchant”— 
and made good. Mr. Milton’s Shylock has 
been criticised as too manifestly a piece of 
acting ; and there was, I think, some extrava- 
gance in one or two of the exits, and, perhaps, 
a departure from Shakespeare’s intention in 
the last of them: but concerning the high 
intelligence, technical skill, and accomplished 
Virtuousity of such a performance, there can 
hardly be two opinions. This, emphatically, 
is a Shylock to see. Miss Newcomb brings 
beauty, and a regal presence, to Portia. Such 
breadth of style and fullness of diction, 
as Shakespeare imperatively demands, can 
come only after long service in Elizabethan 


“The Miracle,” under Max Reinhardt’s 
direction, appeals to every sense, including— 
if you approve incense—the nose; and, for 
Many of us, there is always pleasure in those 
tlemental, age-long, themes of melodrama— 
beauty of woman, and of motherhood ; with 
fenewal, physical and spiritual, achieved after 


conflict and sacrifice. All these are at the 
Lyceum ; and, for my part, I enjoyed the 
lithe, swift, supple agilities of Miss Tilly 
Losch and Mr. Leonide Massine, as well as 
the more serene appeal of Diana Manners, 
& the Madonna. Aesthetically considered, 


the trouble, with this production, is its 
tendency for blatant theatricalism-to mar the 
pleasure that sounder qualities have evoked. 

When many years ago, at the Court Theatre, 
I first saw “Heart-break House,” I thought 
the play a surprisingly bad one. I still 
think it a bad one, chiefly for the reason 
that Mr. Shaw, the philosopher, too per- 
sistently elbows Mr. Shaw, the dramatist, 
off the stage; yet there is no denying that I 
greatly enjoyed, at the Queen’s, a second 
visit to this home, wherein not even the 
burglar behaves naturally. Glittering audacity 
of phrase, I would say, carries this entertain- 
ment to success; and Mr. Cedric Hardwicke, 
as Shotover, conscious of the fact, rightly 
declined to portray—except by make-up— 
the eighty-year-old senility of the sailor. 

Mr. Carrol is to be thanked for giving us 
“Napoleon”; and its relative failure is 
matter for regret; but the fact remains that 
episodical drama, such as this, often hovers 
thus perilously between historic truth and 
dramatic effectiveness. Mussolini’s play was 
surprisingly veridical, and bore a certain 
stamp of actuality. Mr. Robert Atkins, 
moreover, when he had settled down to the 
title-part, played very well indeed; and so 
also did Mr. Wontner as Fouché; but, with 
Fouché’s strong scene, at the beginning, in 
mind, one felt that, theatrically, and from a 
popular view-point, the play might have 
gained, by transmutation, in defiance of 
history, to a battle between the Emperor and 
his Chief of Police. After all, a theatre is a 
theatre. 

Mr. Ernest Raymond’s ‘“‘Multabello Road,” 
produced for three Sunday performances at 
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PLAYS OF THE MONTH 


St. Martin’s, is an idealistic-romantical comedy, 
written in rather old-fashioned technique, 
around a theme reminiscent of “Widower’s 
Houses” ; and best summed up, perhaps, in 
a phrase of the priest, who is its central figure 
—“The key to success is—No ambition but 
to serve.” The characters are clearly con- 
ceived; but the curtains are rather weak, 
and the casting, from Mr. Milton Rosmer 
downwards, was not, in all instances, quite 
happy. 

Mr. Sutton Vane has never been able to 
repeat his success with “Outward Bound” ; 
and he certainly will not do it with “Man 
Overboard.” Fantsay is a shy bird; and her 
native wonderland is far more easily sighed for 
than evoked. Now and again, at the Garrick, 
I could hear the sea calling to Jack, as her 
island called to Mary Rose; and then, an 
instant later, some discordant flippancy, or 


cheap facetiousness of dialogue, would bog 
my ears; and the process of evocation must 
recommence. As a Man of the Sea, Mr 
Lion strove manfully with a difficult task 

Of all the quite new plays that I have seen 
recently, I liked best “Wings Over Europe,” 
by Robert Nichols and Maurice Browne, 
A competent male cast, representing ap 
English cabinet, plus one scientific dreamer, 
kept an appreciative audience interested, 
from first to last, in a stage-conflict between 
“chaos and millenium,” culminating in the 
sacrifice of an unwelcome ideal upon the 
altar of a common well-being. This play 
closes with a crude and jarring theatricality; 
but it contains thoughtful and poetical lines, 
distributed among effective acting parts, and 
provides opportunity, well taken, for Mr, 
Francis James to shew how “Qualis artifex 


pereo.” 


THE NATIONAL FESTIVAL 


HE Final Festival, in the British Drama 
League National Festival of Community 
Drama, took place on Monday afternoon, 
May 23rd, at the Garrick Theatre, London, 
by kind permission of Mr. Leon M. Lion. 
The adjudicators appointed by the Council 
of the League were Miss Auriol Lee, Mr. 
Clifford Bax, and Mr. Nicholas Hannen. 
They awarded the Howard de Walden Cup 
to the Players’ Club, Beaconsfield, for their 
performance of “On the High Road,” by 
Tchekov. The Mardy Dramatic Society and 
the Liverpool Playgoers’ Club were “tied” 
for their respective performances of “The 
Poacher,” by J. O. Francis and “In the Zone,” 
by Eugene O’Neill. Then came in order 
“Symphony in Illusion,” by J. Wallace Bell, 
presented by the Edinburgh Womens’ Ath- 
letic Club, and “The Bower of Wandel,” 
by Dr. Gordon Bottomley, presented by the 
Falkirk High School F.P. Dramatic Circle, 
the winners of the Cup in the 1931 Festival. 
“The Times” Newspaper, in its report of 
the Festival said: “The decision probably 
commended itself to everyone in the audience. 
It is true that the Beaconsfield Players’ Club 
had chosen by far the best play, one of 
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Tchekov’s most intricate and subtle one-act 
plays ; the one which takes place, it should 
be said—since Tchekov’s plays are apt to 
be given a variety of titles in English—in a 
wayside inn filled with pilgrims and vagabonds. 
But the production was both picturesque and 
lucid, the many personages skilfully grouped 
and moved, and the actors were admirable, 
skilfully building up the Russian types from 
their knowledge of similar English types 
without losing the alien flavour. 

“<The Poacher’ is a simple and rather 
sentimental play, but the Mardy Dramatic 
Society gave an elaborate and studied inter 
pretation of it, which kept a consistent 
atmosphere of romantic whimsicality through 
out. The play had no sort of connexion 
with reality and was, indeed, slightly absurd, 
but the actors gave it a curious and independent 
existence. The Liverpool Playgoers’ Club 
both gave us admirable studies of types and 
extracted the utmost dramatic irony from the 
fascinating situation in Mr. O’Neill’s play. 

“The Edinburgh Women’s Athletic Club 
Dramatic Circle performed Mr. J. Wallac 
Bell’s “Symphony in Illusion,” an experiment 
in the form‘of a play within a play. The 
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THE NATIONAL FESTIVAL 


connexion between the inner play and the 
desultory conversation of the actors in it 
was never sufficiently marked, and the cast 
had a hard task to make their performance at 
all coherent. The solemn moments presented 
a problem particularly difficult for amateurs. 
But they did better than one would have 
expected with such stiff material, and the 
roduction was ingenious. 

“The Falkirk High School F.P. Dramatic 
Circle are to be congratulated on choosing a 
serious poetic play, Dr. Gordon Bottomley’s 
“The Bower of Wandel.” The three actors 
in the chorus spoke their verse best, but it 
seemed that the words of the chorus were 
difficult to make dramatically applicable.” 


SIR DONALD MACLEAN 


At the end of the adjudication, Lord 
Howard de Walden, who presided, called 
upon Sir Donald Maclean, Minister for 
Education, to address the audience, and the 
following is a brief résumé of his speech. 

“I am very glad to be present this after- 
noon and to be able to tender as I do officially 
on behalf of His Majesty’s Government its 
whole-hearted support of this Community 
Festival movement and to the British Drama 
League which has flourished so admirably. 
Some six years ago there were only 700 
societies affiliated. This year the number has 
grown to 2177, and for this Competition 
there have been no less than 630 entries. 
This afternoon we have witnessed a very 
remarkable display of dramatic talent and I 
am sure that everyone here would like to 
offer a most hearty vote of thanks to the 
President and Chairman of the Committee 
and to the judges who have had before them 
a very ardous task. We are most grateful 
also to the adjudicators throughout the 
country and to all the organisers and workers 
who have taken such an enormous amount 
of trouble to bring about this successful 
conclusion. 

“This work calls forthe interest and gratitude 
of everyone interested in British Drama, and 
I would like to say that I am certain that from 
the evidence of the statistics, and from this 
demonstration, the ‘‘movies” or “talkies” are 
seriously rivalled, and I believe they will 
actually be a stimulous to the true Dramatic 
Art of the country. Drama is an Art which 


embraces many other Arts notably music, 
drawing, dancing, painting, and the whole 
range of these Arts can be combined to make 
the perfect whole. Lord Howard de Walden, 
may I congratulate you on the great success 
of your public-spirited generosity in pre- 
senting this Cup, and may I once more state 
that on behalf of His Majesty’s Government 
we wish this movement well.” 

Prior to these proceedings, the decision as 
to the Awards for Original Plays performed 
in the Festival had been announced by Mr. 
W. A. Darlington. 

Class A. (for one or more of the best 
unpublished plays by any Author produced 
in the Festival) had been judged by Mr. 
Darlington, on a reading of the M.SS. He 
gave the first place to “Experiment,” by the 
Hon. Mary Pakington. This play had been 
entered by the W. H. Smith Dramatic Society. 

Class B. (for the best unpublished play by 
a new Author produced in the Festival) had 
been judged by Prof. Allardyce Nicoll, who 
was unable to be present at the Matinee, but 
Mr. Darlington announced that his choice 
had been made in favour of ““They Refuse to 
be Resurrected,” by N. K. Smith, presented by 
the Philodramatic Society, Nottingham. 

In both cases, the awards were given on 
a reading of the plays in M.S., and the League 
hopes to arrange for their early publication. 


THE PLAYS ENTERED 


We are indebted to Mr. John Bourne for the 
following analysis of the plays enteredthrough- 
out the Festival. Sir James Barrie was the 
most popular author, 22 performances of his 
works being given. Of these, 3 were excerpts 
from full-length plays. His most frequently 
acted play was “The Twelve Pound Look.” 
Philip Johnson was next with 16. Then 
followed Hal D. Stewart with 13 (in Scotland 
only), Mary Pakington, 12 ; Harold Brighouse, 
12 (2 excerpts) ; Corrie, 11 (in Scotland only) ; 
Gordon Bottomley, 10; Sladen Smith, 9. 
Philip Johnson’s “Legend” was the most 
popular of his plays. Hal D. Stewart’s 
“The Home Front” was performed 11 times, 
and Mary Pakington’s “The House with the 
Twisty Windows” was performed 9 times. 
There were 41 excerpts from full-length 
plays, and the whole Festival represented the 
work of 230 authors and about 3,500 actors. 
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THE THEATRE IN 





VIENNA 


By Theresa Stiberitz 


shew theatrical season here is marked by 
a superfluity of Goethe plays given in 
honour of the hundredth anniversary of his 
death. The most interesting performance 
was the new production of “Faust” at the 
Burgtheater. Both parts are given in one 
evening, and though the much disputed second 
part still proves too heavy for the public, the 
production as a whole was a great success. 

Reinhardt’s theatre, the Theatre in der 
Josefstadt, improved its finances by “Die Braut 
von Torotzko” (The Bride of Totorzko), a 
very amusing and witty play by Otto Indig, 
a young Transylvanian playwright. The play 
is light and has mass appeal, but lacks substance. 
The plot is original in some ways and 
occasionally shows flashes of clever irony. 
It is based on the hatred of the Jews which 
still manifests itself strongly in certain Balkan 
peasant communities. A young Transylvanian 
peasant girl who is engaged to a dashing 
village youth, suddenly learns that she is 
Jewish and from that moment finds herself 
ostracised. She is taken up by the Jewish 
innkeeper of the village after her fiancé has 
broken up the engagement. And in the end, 
after having studied the Jewish religion and 
trying hard to become a Jew, she finds herself 
a Christian again—it was all a mistake. The 
erring fiancé returns to her arms and after 
some difficulties the happy end is reached. 
Paula Wessely gives a star performance in 
her presentation of the young peasant girl. 
Hans Moser, Paul Hoerbiger and the rest 
of the cast justify the reputation of Reinhardt’s 
ensemble. 

For a short time Reinhardt presented 
“ Engel” (Angel), the play of a young 
Hungarian writer. The play illuminated the 
question—as to whether a husband, though 
faithful himself, is wise to object to his wife’s 
varying the monotony of conjugal fidelity. 
The play failed to solve its problem, nor did 
it even attempt to do so. But Lili Darvas, 
Franz Molnar’s lovely wife, “made” the play. 

The long drawn-out decision about the 
fate of the Deutches Volkstheater has finally 
been made. Director Beer, the manager, 
who took over Reinhardt’s Deutches Theater 
in Berlin, has been succeeded by Rudolf Jahn. 
Director Beer made his farewell to Vienna in 
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the production of Theodore Dreiser's 
“American Tragedy.” It was adapted into 
German from the dramatic version by Kurney, 
Joseph Schildkraut, the Vienna-born American 
actor, is heading the cast. He endows 
Clyde Griffith with the most subtle notes of 
his dramatic ability and his version of the court 
scene offers a fine emotional experience. He 
manages to establish a close contact with the 
public, which remains unbroken throughout 
the play. Louise Rainer, Beer’s latest dis. 
covery, as Roberta shares the success of the 
evening with Schildkraut. Sweet, innocent, 
timidly loving at first, desperate and insistent, 
deeply unhappy later, and _touchingly 
incredulous at her happiness,n her last hours, 
she presents a perfect picture of the Roberta 
of the novel. 

The German dramatic version of “The 
American Tragedy” is as good or as bad as 
could be expected of such an undertaking. It 
has the same defects as the talkie made from 
the novel had—that is the inability to present 
subtle psychological conflicts and the social 
background of the characters on the stage. 
However, the general result was a stimulating 
evening. 

The Kammerspiele, also under the Vo/kstheater 
management, came out with a very successful 
detective comedy, “Second Floor, Number 19” 
by Ludwig Zilahy. Production rights have 
just been acquired by the St. James’ Theatre 
for London and by Gilbert Miller for the 
Empire, New York. It is a fascinating 
murder story 4 la Wallace, with several 
quite original aspects. 

Thr Akademie Theater has revived Arthur 
Schnitzler’s “Anatol” on the occasion of the 
author’s death. The new production conveys 
masterfully the melancholic languor, the 
subtle art of this masterpiece of the most 
Viennese of writers. And the figure of 
Anatol superbly characterised by Raoul Aslan, 
seems to be Schnitzler himself, environed by 
the Vienna he created. 

A new play “Disraeli,” based on André 
Maurois’ biography of Lord Beaconsfield, 
was produced at the Burgtheater. ‘The authors 
are Louise Maria Mayer and Arthur Rundt. 
The play, written with due discretion, has 
rare wit, and some very good dialogue, 








SCENE FROM “ ON THE HIGH ROAD” 


BY TCHEKOV AS PRODUCED BY THE 
PLAYERS’ CLUB, BEACONSFIELD, WIN- 
NERS OF THE HOWARD DE WALDEN 
CUP IN THE NATIONAL FESTIVAL OF 
COMMUNITY DRAMA, 1932. FROM A 
DRAWING BY TREYOR EVANS. 











SCENE FROM “SYMPHONY IN ILLUSION” BY 


JAMES WALLACE BELL, AS PERFORMED 
BY THE EDINBURGH WOMEN’S ATHLETIC 
CLUB DRAMATIC SOCIETY IN THE FINAL 
OF THE NATIONAL FESTIVAL OF COM- 
MUNITY DRAMA, 1932. 














ought to attract larger crowds. Ernst Deutsch 
as Disraeli showed a fine comprehension of 
that part. 

Another new production at the Burg- 
theater, the state theatre, is “Raubnacht” by 
Richard Billinger, a young Austrian peasant 
poet. It is full of very effective scenes 
leading up to an impressive climax. The play 
is outstanding in its beauty, and shows a 
strong creative talent at work. The play 
deals with certain heathen customs which 
are still observed in some Austrian mountain 
villages. 

A successor to the “Beggar’s Opers” has 
been staged here recently in the Raimund 
Theater. It is called “The Rise and Decline of 
the City of Mahagony,” music by Kurt 
Weill, libretto by Bert Brecht, the adapters 
of the Austrian version of the “Beggar’s 
Opera.” The new opera was produced here 
by the “Vienna Opera Production” which has 
as its aim the performance of modern operas 
which for some reason or other are not brought 
out in the State Opera. The story attempts 
something in the lines of the “Beggar’s 
Opera,” but lacks the latter’s ingenious wit 
and sarcasm. ‘The satire here is rather crude 
at times, dealing as it does with the breakdown 
of Capitalism. The music is excellent in 
parts with its mixture of tonal and atonal 
themes. The artistic effect of the scenery, 
done with the most modest equipment and 
as little money as possible, was quite striking, 
Lotte Lenja, Kurt Weill’s wife, who has been 
very successful as a dancer, played the leading 
female part. Her interpretation of it in her 
queer fascinating voice was perfect. 


A sister undertaking to the “Opera 
Production” is the Theatre Guild which has 
been formed recently. It follows somewhat 
the same principles, but has been playing for 
smaller audiences in large private homes so far. 
A theatre will be taken over by the Guild 
shortly, though. Its work is extremely 
interesting and some of the most talented 
young actors and actresses belong to it, 
devoting themselves to the Guild without 
accepting any payment. At their first 
appearance they presented “‘Die Verkuendigung” 
by Claudel, and though their plays are only 
planned for a single performance they had to 
repeat it. Now they are putting on “Ecker- 


mann,” a play on Goethe and his young 
friend, by Ernst Lissauer. 





THE THEATRE IN VIENNA 


COMMUNITY DRAMA 
AND THE EMPIRE 


The following appeal has been sent to the Press in 
support of the proposal for assisting the spread of 
Community Drama in the Dominions. 

Sir, 

It will be admitted that the value of com- 
munity drama has been proved by the 
continued success of the Little Theatre and 
Village Drama movements, the National 
Festival of Community Drama, and the 
British Drama League. The League has now 
been asked to help in the development of 
this same work in the Dominions—an enter- 
prise which it is hoped to start on a modest 
scale this year. Quite apart from the value 
of community drama as a social and artistic 
force in the remoter parts of the Empire, it 
is important to the Mother Country also, 
since common ideals in art and recreation have 
a more vital bearing on Empire unity than is 
often realized. 


It would be manifestly impossible to begin 
activities in every Dominion and Colony 
immediately. But Canadian co-operation is 
already assured, and it has also been decided 
to initiate an intensive and partly experimental 
effort in New Zealand, the dramatic needs 
of which country have been prominently 
brought to the notice of the British Drama 
League. The plan is to send out a thoroughly 
trained producer, who will travel the country 
lecturing on play production and staging, 
forming acting groups and taking rehearsals. 
At the same time it is hoped to form a New 
Zealand branch of the Drama League and to 
organise a National Festival of Community 
Drama on similar lines to those which have 
been found so effective here. 


The scheme, as devised, should soon be 
self-supporting. But a young country with 
small reserves feels economic crises even more 
severely than an old one, and for this reason 
we feel justified in asking for assistance to 
start the scheme—assistance which under 
normal conditions would neither be necessary 
nor expected. The comparatively small sum 
of £500 would sufficefor two years’ preliminary 
work on the lines above indicated and would 
allow the producer to undertake an Empire 
tour on his return journey from New Zealand. 
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COMMUNITY DRAMA AND THE EMPIRE 


This tour would embrace Australia and 
South Africa, and possibly Ceylon and Egypt, 
and should do much to stimulate dramatic 
culture in those lands. 

A Dominions Drama Committee has been 
formed for the purpose of organization, 
including the signatories of this letter, which 
we are permitted to say has also the cordial 
approval of the Governor-General of Canada, 
Lord Bessborough. Offers of help have 
already been received from those who have 
the interests of the drama and of the Empire 


at heart. We hope that as a result of this 
appeal more such offers will be addressed to 
Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth, the British Drama 
League, 8, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, W.C.z. 
Yours faithfully, 

HowarD DE WALDEN. 

BuRNHAM. 

EsHER. 

Lyrron. 

Barry JACKSON. 

HarLeY GRANVILLE-BARKER. 

Auec L. Raza. 


A BOOK ABOUT THESHAKESPEARE 
MEMORIAL THEATRE 


Reviewed by Edward Gordon Craig 


HIS book* is about the doings of the 

Stratford-on-Avon groups—those groups 
that have gathered together ever since the 
poet-dramatist died. 

You would hardly expect them to chum up 
till he was dead ; but having seen him quietly 
inurned, they began to consider whether or 
no he could become a paying proposition. 

This they found then, and this they find now, 
impossible. Some three hundred years have 
therefore been wasted by us, discovering the 
obvious. 

Il. 

Groups are, of course, difficult things ; 
they can’t do all they would do—they won’t 
do what they might. 

The very nature of a group encourages 
hesitation—a very great lack of confidence 
presides at all its meetings—fear and doubt 
are the very essence of the soul of a group. 
Though groups can be all right—when not 
supporting a very serious affair, such as 
Shakespeare...the Drama League Groups, 
for instance, are sincere, and do pleasant 
preparatory work. 

But when, in 1926, the old Memorial 
Theatre was burnt down and the Stratford 
Shakespeare group decided to build a new 
playhouse for its poet, its method of pro- 
ceedure was all wrong—was so unlike Louis 
XIV’s for example, or the Emperor Nero’s. 


. * By M. C. Day 





“The Shakespeare Memorial Theatre.’ 
and J. C. Trewin. Dent, 7s. 6d. net. 
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For in olden times, when anyone put a 
match to a theatre or a city—and in those days 
such awful things did happen—it didn’t very 
much matter ; for the King of the place sent 
for his architect, and in a very brief time there 
arose a better city or a prettier theatre than the 
one burnt down. 

But Louis and Nero were not groups, but 
men. They had no notion of what fear and 
doubt meant, in the very small matter of 
bulding. “Send for my builder Vitruvius,” 
said Nero: “Send for my architect, Mansart,” 
said Louis XIV. 

The groups at Stratford, evidently not 
knowing that we have a Vitruvius and a 
Mansart living in our midst, sent for a com- 
mittee. 

The committee sat (“only thoughts won by 
walking are sound”) and again, instead of 
quickly arriving at the obvious and com- 
missioning Sir Edward Lutyens to build a 
theatre for Shakespeare, it followed what it 
called “the wisest course.” It announced a 
competition “open to architects of Great 
Briton, Canada, and the United States, and, 
in order to secure perfect anonomity, stipulated 
that the designs should be submitted under 
numbers. The competitors were asked to 
design a builidng ‘‘simple, beautiful, convenient 
—a monument worthy of its purpose.” 

This was the safest course to compromise, 
and the Group took it. 
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A BOOK ABOUT THE SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL THEATRE 


Do not suppose that I intend to belittle 
Miss Elizabeth Scott’s work—what she has 
done is very good—but what the group did 
was very bad. A group cannot do well— 
for as I have said, fear and doubt must possess 
a group, and with fear and doubt nothing 
can be well done. 

Miss Elizabeth Scott must be proud of 
having had such a work to do: we, anyhow, 
are proud of her. But it is only fair to Miss 
Scott, who will come in for all kinds of abuse, 
to say that some of us know how she must feel 
about it—about having been chosen to do this 
work. One of the first things she must have 
said was: “But there are dozens of men so 
much more gifted than I—I oughtn’t to be 
doing this job!” And if she didn’t say it, 
she must have thought it. 

We may agree with her to some extent, 
but we won’t go so far as to say that there 
are even one dozen more gifted than she is. 

But while we are so proud of her achieve- 
ment, and while I consider it to be a jolly 
good theatre, and in no way the “eyesore” 
—the “monstrous monument of hideousness” 
—which Mr. Oscar Asche, writing to the 
Daily Telegraph, says it is, I agree with those 
who hate these “competitions” because they 
rarely or never atttract the best architects... 
and to win a competition against nobodies 
is not so very satisfactory. 

Such a victory does not as a rule secure for 
us anything even half as good as the theatre 
Miss Scott has created. 

The authors of this book give a whole 
chapter to the story of this competition and 
of the stone-laying ; but instead of a dozen 
pictures and half-a-dozen plans of the building 
— we are given one outside view and one 
plan. 

The theatre looks what it is, a theatre. 
I shouldn’t call it a particularly Shakespearean 
theatre, because, to my mind, only a replica 
of the old Globe is that. But the committee 
were not looking for an Elizabethan-Shakes- 
pearean theatre—they wanted a place that was 
to be three places in one and no place—i.e., 
it was to be :— 

1. The normal picture stage. 

2. The Elizabethan or apron stage. 

3. The Greek stage. 
A group beset by its doubts and fears would 
make three queer demands like that. It 
went further in its suggestions. It suggested : 


“that provision should be made for all 
three on the folowing lines : Picture Stage : 
The normal and permanent apron to project 
4 feet over the orchestra, which must be 
sunk 8 feet below the level of the stage and 
5 feet below the level of the floor of the 
parterre. 

Elizabethan Stage: The apron to be 
temporarily extended by removable staging 
over the orchestra, giving a fore-stage 12 
feet deep. 

Greek Stage: The orchestra rail to be 
removed, the orchestra well to be covered 
with a temporary staging at the level of 
the parterre floor. Steps and temporary 
fronting to be fitted between the two levels 
of the stage.” 

This it humourously considered would 
make the new theatre “adequate to the 
presentation of Shakespeare in any fashion 
that later generations may approve.” 

Miss Scott has done all that the commitee 
asked—all it suggested—and she deserves to 
be allowed to go away to Switzerland or to 
Egypt and give up architecture for ever... 
until Groups are abolished by law, and their 
blighting “suggestions” universally condemned 
for what they are. 


Ill. 


The book itself is a three-hundred-page 
book, and tells us a great deal about the old 
Memorial Theatre which was burnt down in 
1926. It also tells us of the efforts of the 
enthusiastic Shakespearean groups since the 
seventeenth century. 

It is written in the group style—there is 
nothing individual about it. It is not a fine, 
dry historical work, nor an inspired piece of 
prose such as Mr. Masefield would have 
given us : it is not half as chatty as “Onlooker” 
of the Daily Paper would have obliged us with. 

But it is, in bits, informative—it is chatty— 
and it is sympathetically sentimental. It is 
the sort of book I don’t like, but it has things 
in it to which I shall often refer. And if only 
the authors had done as the theme demands 
and written a brief, scholarly historical report 
of all that has happened since 1616, round this 
idea of a Memorial, the Stratford idea of 
to-day would have gained a little in status. 

As it is, the book makes it out to be all 
somewhat parochial. 

Miss Scott’s building is not that—it is 
distinctly International. 
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RECENT BOOKS 


Reviewed by Norman Marshall 


“The New Movement in the Theatre.” By Leon 
Moussinac. With an Introduction by R. H. Packman 
and a Foreword by Gordon Craig. Batsford. {10 tos 


“Let’s Pretend.” By Cedric Hardwicke. Grayson. 155. 


AT first sight these two books make a strange pair 

to be linked together in a review—an informal book 
ofreminiscences by a popular actor, and a huge collection 
of plates illustrating all the most advanced work done 
since the war in the theatres of eleven different countries. 
Yet the essential spirit of the two books is the same. 
It is an impatience with the theatre which has rejected 
the theatrical interpretation of life for the mere photo- 
graphic reporduction of it. “The theatre,” declares 
Mr. Hardwicke, “in being afraid and ashamed of itself, 
is challenging comparison with life. It is bound to 
lose. Life may not destroy it, but the talkies will. 
The spirit of make-believe is a primitive instinct in 
most of us, and the theatre, when it’s motto was 
“Let’s pretend,” and not, as now, “Let’s be,” was 
bound to have a wider appeal.” 

One can imagine a die-hard critic suspiciously turning 
over the magnificent illustrations in Moussinac’s book 
and uneasily attempting to reassure himself with his 
old parrot cry of “The play’s the thing.” But what is 
this play which is “the thing ?” No longer just a 
matter of words, with the minimum of action and 
change of scene. The theatregoing public, accustomed 
by the cinema, the telephone, ma the radio, to rapid 

ternations of time and space, has grown impatient 
of the static three-act plays of the West End theatre. 
It is a type of play which will continue to be the best 
medium of expressing certain themes, but it is a type 
which the public are now only willing to accept when 
the author has something to express, and can express 
it really well. During the past year the mortality 
among merely competent plays of the old cut-to- 
pattern sort has been appalling. It is not only the public 
who are weary of them; authors are becoming less 
and less interested in writing for a stage which demends 
mere photography rather than creation, with the 
result that the number of young writers willing to 
serve the theatre is becoming alarmingly low. But 
few of the managers make any effort to face the facts, 
content to explain away their failures on the grounds 
of the prevailing financial depression, conveniently 
overlooking the fact that the two great showmen of 
the English theatre, Sir Oswald Stoll and Mr. C. B. 
Cochran, have had a phenomenally successful year by 
enlisting the services of designers and producers 
equal to satisfying the publics’ desire for wealth of 
colour and movement. 

“‘Mere spectacle,” jeers the die-hard. ‘“‘What chance 
has the actor against such lavishness ?”’ But listen 
to the actor himself. ‘“‘Against the new backgrounds,” 
writes Mr. Hardwicke, “rendered possible by improved 
technique and revolving stages, actors will be required 
to give bigger acting in self-defence. As drawing- 
room settings demand drawing-room behaviour, so 
will spectacular settings call for more spectacular, 
even heroic, acting.” ‘“‘Let’s Pretend” is the cry of 
an actor pleading to be allowed to act, instead of 
being forced to remain “a commonplace being lolling 
about the stage afraid of being theatrical.” It is a 
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vigorous attack against managers who do not consider 
actors and actresses as pom but merely as types; 
against the photographer-dramatists who d 
behaviour rather than acting, who give the actor no 
opportunity for creation. 

One can see in Moussinac’s book how in nearly 
evety country except England, designers and pro- 
ducers are collaborating to give the actor more and 
more opportunity to act. The stage is being cleared 
to give the actor room. No longer does he 
have to go “mumbling and stumbling among useless 
and painfully conspicuous chairs and tables.” The 
theatre is being regarded more and more as “‘a machine 
to act in.” Tugenhold is quoted as saying that “the 
stage must be naked in all its breadth and all its height. 
Not an inch of its space must be lost. The scenery 
must be reduced to the condition of a conventional 
acthitectural skeleton, a sort of gymnastic apparatus 

rmitting and assisting the movements of the actors, 
or by its very nature the theatre is the kingdom of 
action. When we have satisfied ourselves on that 
score it will be time enough to think of the trimmings 
and allusive refinements.” 

One hundred and twenty eight productions are 
fully illustrated in ““The New Movement in the 
Theatre,” but only four of these are English, and one 
of these four—Paul Nash’s designs for “King Lear” 
—has not yet been staged. The other three English 
productions are from the Lyric, Hammersmith, the 
Festival Theatre, Cambridge, and the Gate Theatre. 
Yet no one can complain that any injustice has been 
done to the English theatre by so scanty a representation. 
Here is a book of the theatre theatrical, superbly 
illustrating the work of men who believe that colour 
and movement and design are not merely trappings, 
but an essential part of the play ; who have worked 
to set free the actor from the cramping confines of the 
realistic set ; who believe, in Mr. Hardwicke’s words, 
that in the theatre we should see “extraordinary 
people doing extraordinary things,” not, as in the 
English theatre of to-day, “ordinary people doing 
ordinary things.” 





A SUMMER SCHOOL AT FRANKFURT 
AN DER ODER. 


A course designed for foreigners interested in modern 
German methods of choir-singingand musical education, 
amateur dancing and acting will be held July 27th— 
August 12th. 

The director, Geag Gotsch, is known in England 
as the conductor of the “German Singers” who toured 
England in 1928, singing in many of our Cathedrals 
and who came again last summer to Yorkshite. 
Leading teachers of dancing and acting will assist him. 

While mainly practical the course will include group 
discussions of methods and principles. The total 
cost, including excellent accommodation at the 
Musikheim, will be R.M. 120. 

For further particulars please write to :— 

Miss V. Cort, 
30, Hyde Park Gate, 
London, S.W.7. 
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LSEWHERE in this issue we have dealt 

so far as possible with the final Matinée 
in the National Festival of Community Drama, 
with the performances themselves, and with 
the speech in which Sir Donald Maclean, 
addressing the audience on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government, gave a considered and 
official blessing on the work of the Festival. 
This is most significant of the progress which 
the League has made towards the fulfilment 
of its aims, and the words of the Minister of 
Education will be a real encouragement to 
further effort in the coming year. Partic- 
ularly apposite was Sir Donald Maclean’s 
recognition of the fact that the Festival 
is only made possible by the voluntary labour 
of the large body of individuals who, on 
the various Area Committees, shoulder the 
main burden of Festival organisation. No 
Festival Cup rewards their keenness and 
skill—yet good organisation depends on 
skilled craftsmanship, no less than good 
acting. The good organiser’s is a labour of 
love even more than the player’s—and we can 
only endorse every word that was said at the 
Garrick Theatre in his praise. 





LEAGUE NOTES 


As will be seen on another page in this 
issue, the Council of the League has thought 
it right to make public the manifesto recently 
despatched to all members of the League in 
Scotland, dealing with the situation created 
by the decision of the Scottish Community 
Drama Association to refrain from applying 
the rule which makes membership of the 
British Drama League a condition of entry 
into the National Festival of Community 
Drama. The motive of this decision was stated 
to be mainly economic, but it is none the less 
unpracticable to expect the privileges of League 
membership should be available to those who 
do not actively support the League. This the 
manifesto has made clear, and already a suffic- 
ient number of replies have been received from 
our Scottish members to show that there is 
an overwhelming concensus of opinion in 
favour of the maintenance of relations with 
the League. As we go to press there seems 
hope of a renewal of discussion with the 
Scottish Community Drama Association, and 
we sincerely hope that a satisfactory agreement 
will be arrived at. 


ao 


Mr. Gordon Craig is one whose opinion 
on any question connected with the theatre 
must be listened to with respect and 
we are glad to be able to print in this 
number a review from his pen on a recently 
published volume on the new Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre at Stratford-upon-Avon. 
Mr. Craig criticises, in effect, the whole 
tendency of modern civilisation when he 
deplores the treatment of artistic problems 
by a Committee rather than by a King. In 
this many will agree with him. But facts 
are as they are, and there would be no theatre 
at Stratford to-day had we waited on the will 
of one individual. As to the theatre itself, 
Mr. Craig preserves an attitude of philosophic 
doubt. But it is at least worth remembering 
that in this case at any rate, Committee rule 
has resulted in a rare chance for youth to 
express itself. It is not surprising that opinions 
differ on various aspects of a playhouse 
which in more than one point departs from 
accepted practice. At the same time it 
cannot be accused of being freakish, and we 
believe that as time goes on Miss Scott’s 


building will more and more justify itself in 
the eyes of responsible critics. 
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SCOTLAND AND THE LEAGUE 


Te? Council of the British Drama League 
desires to bring to notice certain develop- 
ments which have recently occurred, and 
which bear upon the position of the League in 
Scotland. 

As is generally known, in the year 1926 a 
Committee was set up by the League in 
Scotland to organise the National Festival of 
Community Drama in the Scottish Area, just 
as Committees were set up for the same 
purpose in the other Festival Areas into 
whih Great Britain was divided. In course 
of time this Scottish Committee assumed the 
title of the Scottish Community Drama 
Association, and inaugurated certain activities 
outside the actual working of the Festival. 
This policy was welcomed by the British 
Drama League as a whole, and by its Council 
which has always taken the view that much of 
the League’s work is best done by the enter- 
prise of local organisations wherever they are 
formed—such organisations being in fact, if 
not in name, “Branches of the League.” 
For some while the Council of the League was 
happy in the belief that the S.C.D.A. was 
carrying on the work of the League in Scotland 
in this spirit, and the suggestion that the League 
should itself form a branch in Edinburgh or 
Glasgow was not proceeded with, owing to 
the successful formation of the $.C.D.A. 

The League has always held itself ready to 
assist or co-operate in any extra-Festival work 
initiated by the S.C.D.A. Proposals have been 
made whereby local Drama Libraries in 
Scotland could be supplied with books from 
the League’s Central Library. With the object 
of promoting a high standard of Stage 
production, the first School for Amateur 
Producers in Scotland was financed and 
organised by the League at St. Andrew’s in 
1929. The profits of this School were handed 
over by the League for the furtherance of 
the work of the S.C.D.A. In subsequent 
Schools, at the suggestion of the S.C.D.A., 
the organisation was made wholly Scottish, 
while profits and risks were shared equally. 

Early in the present year a memorandum 
was received from the S.C.D.A. proposing 
that entry to the National Festival of Com- 
munity Drama in Scotland should no longer 
involve membership of the British Drama 
League, and that the dramatic work in Scotland 
should, in so far as the S.C.D.A. was concerned 
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be separated from any official connection with 
the League. The Council, however, would 
point out that, latterly, a large proportion of 
entries to the Festival have been from Rural 
teams who are (by special agreement) 
individually exempt from the obligation of 
membership of the League, and that the 
League definitely offered to introduce a new 
category of Festival membership which in 
the future would have enabled any Scottish 
team to join the League for Festival purposes 
at half the normal subscription. By some 
such compromise the economic difficulty 
would have been met, but the S.C.D.A. 
rejected every proposal put forward. 

In any case, the Council feels that its first 
duty is to the League as a whole rather than 
to any one section of it. After consultation 
with the members of the National Festival 
Committee it is clear that the scheme of 
non-affiliation devised by the S.C.D.A. would, 
if applied to other Areas—as common fairness 
demands—eventuate in the break-up of the 
League, not only in Scotland, but throughout 
Britain. This, every loyal member of the 
League will agree, must at all costs be prevented, 
and steps will be taken accordingly. 

In regard to Scotland, the Council regrets 
to find that the S.C.D.A. have failed to view 
the situation from any but a purely sectional 
angle. While recognising the necessity of full 
scope for the expression of the national spirit 
of Scotland through an autonomous Com- 
munity Theatre organisation of its own, and 
while admitting that the immediate progress 
of the Scottish movement may seem likely to 
be accelerated by the proposals of the $.C.D.A., 
the Council cannot believe that Scotland will 
gain in the long run by severing its link with 
the wider fellowship in Drama which the 
League initiated, and which has, during the 
past thirteen years, achieved so high a position 
of national and international prestige. 

From a practical point of view, it is the 
obvious duty of the Council of the League to 
keep open the door to such of its affiliated 
Scottish teams who still desire to enter the 
National Festival of Community Drama. Not 
only must they be continued in their right of 
appearing in the National Final in London, 
but the South should not be deprived of its 
privilege of viewing from time to time (as in 
the past six years) examples of the best in 
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Scottish dramatic culture. The Council is 
happily able to state that failing the establish- 
ment of a Scottish Area on a new basis, 
Scottish teams up to the number of fifty are 
entitled, under Rule 14 of the National 
Festival Rules, to enter for the 1933 Festival 
through the Northern Area. Conditions of 
entry will be circulated in due course to all 
Scottish members of the League. 

In the meanwhile, the Council wishes to 
insist that it remains a discuss any 
proposals which may hereafter be made for 
harmonious working with the S.C.D.A., or 
any other organisation responsible for Com- 
munity Drama in Scotland ; but pending such 
discussion the Council would be glad to feel 
that their present attitude is understood and 
appreciated by at any rate the majority of 
existing members of the League in Scotland. 
The Council, therefore, would welcome any 
expression of views from its members and 
affiliated societies in Scotland. 





STAPLEFORD WEDNESDAY CLUB. 


Carrying out the 
societies by Mr. Cedric 
theatrical writers the yoy (Notts.) 


ee suggested for amateur 
tdwicke and other prominent 
ednesda 
Club produced a new farcical comedy entitled “ 
Matter of Form,” by B. Binstead Griffiths, a 21 year 
old author, whose first full length play this is. 

The play is well written and the dialogue hi 
spirited, and most essential in this type of play, the 
action never drags. The humour is of a high level 
throughout and many original and diverting scenes 
ate contained in the three acts. 

A strong cast acquitted itself with honours. With 
minor exceptions the principals were well backed up, 
and much credit is due to Mrs. Palmer, the producer, 
for this successful breakaway from — a 


SHAKESPEARE IN THE BRADFIELD 
GREEK THEATRE. 


Those who enjoyed the Greek Tragedies at Bradfield 
will be interested to learn that a performance of 
“Julius Cesar’’ is to be given this term in the famous 
open-air theatre. The cast, as in the Greek Plays, 
will consist entirely of members of the College and the 
play willl be produced by Mr, Cecil Bellamy. The 
nature of the theatre makes it — to render the 
crowd scenes in a more exciting fashion than is possible 
on the ordinary stage, and the crowd in this production 
will number nearly one hundred, over double the 
size of the crowd in “The Rhesus” of 1928. 

There will be two performances, one at 3 o'clock, 
on Wednesday, 15th June, and one at 7.30 o'clock 
on Saturday, 18th June. Tickets og: 4/- and 3(-) 
should be obtained as soon as possible from The Play 
Secretary, Bradfield College, rkshire. 


A NEW STAGE GUILD 


[7 is the darkest hour of the theatre which is likely 

* to produce the most hopeful developments. In these 
difficult times it is cheering to hear of the birth of what 
is genuinely a theatre guild. It is called the Charta 
Theatre and is composed of twenty members, who are 
either actors or concerned in an art closely associated 
with the stage. Each of these members is pledged 
to work to his or her fullest capacity on behalf of the 
guild. There are also probationary members, and a 
third grade, known as associate members. The 
Charta Fe monthly performances at the 
Faculty of Arts Theatre in London, on Sunday even- 
ings and the following Monday afternoon. 

One interesting feature of the Charta Theatre is 
that it is genuinely out to encourage young authors. 
It wants new plays, provided they are good. Moreover 
it is untainted by commerciali To become an 
associate member, which is the qualification required 
for buying seats, costs half-a-crown a year, and the 
seats at these monthly pecoamaness are not more than 
ss. and 2s. 6d. Most lovers of the theatre will agree 
that this is a development on the right lines, and one 
which ought to be supported. To encourage new 
plays, to form a guild which will itself produce, and 
to admit to performances at such low prices, are virtues 
which » for themselves. One very s 
production has already been given, and the next is 
due on June sth. 7 Weleaaell of last o een 
associate members is needed, however, and all those 
who ate in sympathy with the idea and would like to 
know more about it are asked to communicate with 
Miss Mary Godwin, The Charta Theatre, Faculty of 
Arts, Princes Arcade, 190, Piccadilly, W.1.: or better 
still, should send her 2s. 6d., and apply to be enrolled 
as associates. 


KI. 


THE BOURNVILLE DRAMATIC SOCIETY. 


The Bournville Dramatic Society has just completed 
its twentieth season’s work. For the third year in 
succession it has followed the policy of opening 

ractically all its meetings to the public, the programme 
g made up of seven “staged readings,” which drew 
audiences of 600 to 800 at each, three productions 
proper put on for three nights each, a lecture (by Maud 
Gi = “Farmet’s Wife” fame) and a novices’ open 
night. 
“one-night stands” comprised Tchekov’s 
“The Bear” and Lady Gregory’s Goldoni adaption, 
“‘Mirandolina,” Heymann’s “The Rising Sun,” Ibsen’s 
“An Enemy of the People,” together with “The Land 
of Promise,” (Somerset Maugham), “I'll Leave it to 
You,” (Noel Coward), “‘Nine Till Six,” (P. & A. 
Stuart), and “The Fourth Wall,” (Milne). 

Elmer Rice’s “Street Scene” drew three crowded 
houses, and created much controversy. ‘The Inter- 
lude of Youth” and “The Coventry Nativity Play” 
were produced in something like the original manner 
three nights at Christmas time, and the season con- 
cluded with Drinkwater’s well-known comedy “Bird 
in Hand,” and scored a popular success. 

It is hoped to celebrate the Society’s coming of age in 
noteworthy fashion at an early date. 

CG 
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NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


READING 
The Reading Repertory Company gave a fine 
performance of Bernard Shaw’s “ ion” on the 


15th and 16th March at the Park Institute, Reading. 
This company of players always do something wo 
while. They produced last year “The Shewing up of 
Blanco Posnet”—I believe the first time it had been 

ced in Reading—and for attempting these plays 
they are to be commended. 

The outstanding performance in “Pygmalion” was 
undoubtedly Roger Till as Professor Higgi 
excellent, thoughtful piece of work. Rosamunde 
Gilberte as Eliza Doolittle was very good but her 
voice inflections seemed to me at times unnatural. 
Her emotions seemed also a little crude and (if one may 
use the term) naked. But with more experience she 
should do extremely well. Frank Wise was not 
convincing as Colonel Pickering but his make-up was 
excellent—this can hardly be said of Roger Till. 

Albert E. Cusden as Alfred Doolittle was splendid 
but he must not fidget. It was an excellent character 
study except that I thought the make up a little over 
done. He had obviously shought the part out. 

All the players acted well especially Daphne Huband 
as Mrs. Pearce. Susan King was very g as Mrs. 
Eynsford Hill but she must learn to speak up—we 
could not hear her in the back row. 

The scenery was quite well done especially for so 
many changes. I thought Mrs. Higgins’ drawing-room 
a little too “‘pretty”—if Mr. Bradbury who produced, 
had placed a standard lamp in one recess and nothin 
in the other it might have been better. The gener: 
effect was too set, more like a display. 

I am glad that curtain calls were restricted and that 
a stream of bouquets and boxes of chocolates were 
not passed over the footlights. 

Aan Nasu. 


OLD FORESTONIANS ASSOCIATION 


The Committee wishes to thank the League for the 
kind manner in which it has replied to its communica- 
tions and for the great help given during the part year. 

We wish to give a summary of the activities of our 
Society since its inception. It was formed in March, 
1930, and immediately became a very active body. 
The first year our Society produced three short plays, 
viz. : “Ici on Parle Francaise,” “E. & O. E.,” “Grand 
Cham’s Diamond.” The results were very encouraging 
and in 1931 “Are you a Mason ?”’ was staged with Mr, 
I. Schroder as producer. Our efforts in the last named 
play were rewarded by a request for a repeat perform- 
ance which was as successful as our first effort. 

Apart from the staging of plays, we have play- 
readings and social gatherings every month, and 
debates when opportunity offers. 


WELWYN FOLK PLAYERS 
One curious feature in the growth of Welwyn Garden 
City from a hamlet of six cottages, to a town of 10,000 
inhabitants, in a space of about 12 years, is an ever- 
rowing number of people interested in amateur 
‘amatics. 
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It began when the town had but 200 inhabitants, 
Now there are four Dramatic Societies. 

The Welwyn Folk Players—a thoroughly demo- 
cratic society of a hundred members—was founded in 
the early youth of the City, 9 years ago. 

inning with “The White Lady,” by H. B, 
Poin a local playwright, it has produced plays by 
haw, inkwater, Galsworthy, Chekov and several 
new plays by local authors. 

Plays have been done in small halls, Town Halls 
as well as in the fine Welwyn Theatre. During the 
summer months plays have been given in private 
gardens, and several Shakespearean productions have 
taken place in a natural dell in Sherrard’s Wood— 
a permanent reservation for the citizens. 

To meet the requirements of 4 Dramatic Societies, 
an old 18th Century Farm Barn has been transformed 
into a Bijou Theatre. The labour for this has been 
mostly supplied by the members of the various Societies, 
Here, it is hoped, local talent may find scope for its 
activities. 

The Barn Theatre was formally opened, and a local 
historical landmark set up when four short plays, 

iven by the four Societies, were performed. The 
olk Players contribution being “The Invisible Duke.” 

Then followed Drinkwater’s fine play “Bird in 
Hand,” which was played for five nights. It was 
produced by Mr. Ernest Selley who became famous as 
“Mr. Sampson” in the play of that name which won 
both the Howard de Walden and the Belasco Cups 
some years ago. “Bird in Hand” was a real artistic 
achievement, and financially successful. 

Amateur dramatics have to surmount many obstacles. 
One fly in the amber may appear in the form of 
of high author’s fees. Such a fly has been discovered 
at Welwyn Garden City. The Barn Theatre seats 
150 people. The amber—or possible revenue per 
performance—about {10. The fly,—or authot’s fee 
of five guineas—rather obscures the amber. O¢¥ 

The “Folk Players” monthly play readings have 
always been popular during the winter months, and, 
for the coming summer, a scheme is afoot for the 

tformance of short Folk Plays, songs, and Country 

ances on the surrounding village greens. 

A return to the Strolling Players of Merrie’ England. 


J. T. Buencowt, 


“WEST HERTS PLAYERS” 

In a play like “This Woman Business,” in which 
verbal sallies provide the chief action, pace is every- 
thing, and the production by the West Herts Players 
was a little slow. Individual scenes went well, but 
there were hesitations which gave the impression that 
the play had been well rehearsed in sections but in- 
sufficiently as a whole, It needed knitting together. 
Apart from that, however, the atmosphere of this 
strangely assorted house-party was successfully achieved 
and the five men were cleverly characterised. 

The setting, designed by a member of the company, 
was excellent, the awkward shape of the stage and some 
large folding doors, being very cleverly made part, of 
the general effect, 

C.D. 
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SCENE FROM “DERELICT” 
BY PHILIP JOHNSON AS 
PRODUCED BY THE MEDWAY 
THEATRE CLUB IN THE 
NATIONAL FESTIVAL OF 
COMMUNITY DRAMA, 1932. 








FROM “ON THE ROAD TO COLOGNE” 
BY J. W. HERRIES, AS PRODUCED BY 
JEAN BELFRAGE AT ST. COLUMBA’S HALL, 


By courtesy of lan Smith, Edinburgh SCENI 


EDINBURGH, 














THE KEW AMATEUR DRAMATIC SOCIETY 


It is very difficult to give anything like an adequate 
criticism on the performance given by the Kew Amateur 
Dramatic Society on April 30th, principally because 
it was such a very unusual and mixed programme. 

“The Bishop’s Candlesticks” is so overdone as a 
play, that even the most finished production of it is 
a little wearisome. The general fault throughout 
was lack of light and shade, particularly in the part of 
the convict. 

“A Sister to Assist ’er” is a duologue about which 
little can be said. It amuses almost anyone who has 
not seen it before, and requires very little effort on the 
part of the actors to get it over. It needs a sense of 
the comic which was possessed in abundance by both 
the players. 

“The Little Stone House” was the most finished 
production of the evening. Much thought seemed 
to have been given to it, and as a play it suited very well 
those called upon to act in it. It is not a good play but 
has that dramatic sense so clearly emphasised without 
any very complicated characterisation which makes 
it an easy and effective play for the average amateur 
dramatic Society. The trite philosophies which form 
the greater part of the dialogue are tedious, and here 
again the actors wanted much more light and shade. 
Technically the part of the maid was the most finished 
performance of the evening, and those of the mother 
and son were the only characters who attempted to 
express any variety of emotion and who did not over 
act their dramatic moments. 

“Fortunato” is a play of such delicate shading and 
intangibility that one wonders if amateurs should 
attempt it, but something attempted is something done, 
and the Kew Society are to be congratulated on a 
noble effort. What the players did not seem to realise 
is that Fortunato should stand out as a pathetic figure 
in a company of buffoons. The only funny person 
in the cast was Fortunato, whereas the converse should 
have been the case. Not till the last scene did one or 
two of the cast realise this point and begin to burlesque 
their parts. 

It was a big programme for an obviously small 
Society to attempt, and much credit is due to them for 
their enterprise. 

AGNES MADDISON. 
EXETER DRAMA LEAGUE 

This organization appears in the past year to have 
doubled its efficiency by the simple expedient of 
appointing two secretaries instead of one. Faced at 
the beginning of the season by a deficit, increased 
taxation, and the Financial Crisis, we have concluded 
with membership maintained and increased by one- 
eighth and possibly even a balance in hand. 

Our productions have been : 

“A Hundred Years Old” (the Brothers Quintero, 

translated by Helen and Harley Granville-Barker) 

“The Rivals” (Sheridan). 

Two One-Act Plays for the National Festival— 
“A Family Comedy (1840)’’ (Marjorie Bowen) and 
“The Poetasters of Ispahan” (Clifford Bax), the 
latter of which went on to the Divisional Final 
at Plymouth, and Shakespeare’s ““T'welfth Night” 

We were fortunate in having settings for the first 
three productions designed and executed by our 
members. 





NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


ST. JOHNS’ DRAMATIC CLUB. 


The girls of this well-known Social Club in South 
London gave three performances of “‘Nine Till Six” 
at the Rudolph Steiner Hall, May 19th to 2st. It is 
interesting to see how well the be stood up to inter- 
pretation by a company of A ese who obviously 
knew what they were talking about. ey were 
to the life the assistants and mannequins of the now 
famous Millinery and Dress-making Shop in Regent 
Street, and Miss Ethel Wing contributed a note of 
such searching realism to the part of Freda as to cast 
memories of earlier renderings one had seen, into the 
shade. Miss Virginia Whitley and Miss Pauline 
Woodiwiss (the Producer), deserve the greatest 
credit for an outstandingly good performance. 


BRIGHTON AND HOVE JEWISH LITERARY 
AND SOCIAL SOCIETY 


The Dramatic Section of the Society produced its 
first public entertainment on Saturday, March 19th, at 
the Palace Pier Theatre. The venture was highly 
successful, an audience of nearly 800 being agreeably 
surprised by the high ciate of the acting and 
singing. The show took the form of a Revue 
“Diversions” and included amongst many other 
sketches and scenes, the one-act play “The Man with 
the Packet” by Bertram ees This formed the major 
part of the first half of the programme and earned much 
well deserved applause. Mr. Maurice Levey in the 
main part gave a perfect performance, and his success 
was shared by the rest of the cast, notably Mr. Jack 
Brooks and Miss Sonia Scharff, as the Archangel 
Gabriel and Mrs. Greenstein respectively. 

The success of the venture has been greatly 
encouraging and pe ate already being made for a 
second edition the revue to be presented next 
September or October. 

The Society would welcome the help of all interested 
persons in the district, possessing, of course, the 
necessary qualification for membership. 

MONTAGUE CURWEN, 


RUISLIP OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC SOCIETY 


To question the choice of the Ruislip Operatic and 
Dramatic Society in their production of “‘Rookery 
Nook” seems an ungenerous return for an evening of 
helpless laughter, and resembles the looking of gift 
horses in the mouth. The production was so good 
that it was obvious the society could do better than 
imitate a West End success, and it will be interesting 
to see them in a play where their creative powers 
are called upon, The company is fortunate in 
having in Charles Mason not only an outstandingly 
good actor but a producer of obviously galvanic 
energy. He set the pace at the right farcical gallop 
and the field, a little breathlessly perhaps, kept up 
with him. 

The diction of every member of the cast was excellent 
and deserves special mention. 

The scenery was quite good with the exception of 
the view through the windows of the garden. The 
glimpse one obtained of, apparently, the grounds of 
Versailles did not really suggest ““Chumpton-on-Sea.”’ 

D. 
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THIRTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE. 


To be presented at the Annual General Meeting to be held at 8, Adelphi Terrace, 
on Wednesday, 29th June, 1932, at 2.30 p.m. 


N submitting the Thirteenth Annual Report of the British Drama League, the Council are able 
to report another year of progress. At the time of the financial crisis last Autumn it seemed 
not unlikely that voluntary organisations such as the British Drama League would be amon 

the greatest sufferers. Up to the present these fears would appear not to have been justified, and thou = i 
the resignations are certainly more numerous than usual, the net increase in the membership is 221 
for on June 30th, 1931 the League’s membership stood at 3,320 and it is now 3541. During the year 
gio mew members have joined. There have been 689 resignations. The number of affiliated 
societies now on the register is 2177. 
CHAIRMANSHIP OF THE COUNCIL. 
The Council regretfully received and accepted the resignation of Mr. Harley Granville-Barker 
as Chairman of the Council on March gth, 1932. The following resolution was passed :— 
“That a very sincere vote of thanks should be passed to Mr. Granville-Barker for his invaluable 
services to the League since its inauguration to the present day and that he should be invited 
to become a Vice-President and an honourary member of the Council.” 
The Council is happy in having secured as their new Chairman Viscount Esher who assumed his 
duties at a Council Meeting held on March gth. 


NATIONAL FESTIVAL OF COMMUNITY DRAMA. 

The sixth National Festival of Community Drama was ogranised by the National Festival 
Committee consisting of Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth (Chairman) Mr. Harold Ridge, Mr. H. L. Sutcliffe, 
Mr. C. B. Purdom (Hon. Treasurer), Mr. George O. Sharman, Miss Briggs, (Secretary), with the 
addition of the following who were appointed representatives of the four Areas into which the Country 
was divided for the purposes of the Festival: Dr. C. Bernard Childs, Mr. Glen MacKemmie and Mr. 
Walter Cuthbert (Scottish Area), Mr. John Hirst (Northern Area), Mr. Boughton Chatwin and Mr. C. M. 
Haines (Western Area), and Mr. B. J. Benson and Mr. George Williams (Eastern Area). 632 teams 
competed as compared with 490 last year, and Area and Divisional Festivals were held during March 
and April, preliminary judging having been undertaken locally. The judges appointed by the Council 
of the League were Mr. Cyril Wood for the Scottish Area, Mr. Norman Marshall for the Northern Area, 
Mr. John Fernald for the Western Area and Mr. Miles Malleson for the Eastern Area. The Scottish 
Area having the larger number of entries was entitled to send two teams to the National Final in London. 
A full report of the Festival is printed in the June number of Drama. 

The Council much regrets to report that early in the year an intimation was received from the 
Scottish a ee Drama Association that they were no longer prepared to organise the National 
Festival in Scotland on the basis of the rules laid down by the National Committee, with a view to 
establishing the $.C.D.A. on a sounder economic basis. They proposed that the rule requirin 
entrants to the Festival to be members of the British Drama League should not be calema 
in Scotland, and further emphasised the fact that they wished the S.C.D.A. to be regarded 
as a “sister body.” The Council feels that this report is not the place to deal with the details of this 
controversy, but they remain hopeful that some kind of accommodation may be arranged between 
the two bodies, as they hold that apart from the Festival it is most desirable that some organisation should 
exist which can speak at need for the whole body of workers in the Community Drama movement 
in Great Britain. A statement recently circulated by the Council to all members and affiliated 
societies in Scotland is reprinted in the June number of “Drama.” 


AUTUMN CONFERENCE. 

The Autumn Conference of members and affiliated societies was held at Hull from October 30th 
to November 1st by kind invitation of the Hull Repertory Theatre and the Hull Playgoers’ Society. 

On Friday October 30th delegates were welcomed by the Lord Mayor of Hull at a Reception at 
the Guildhall, and in the evening were present at a special performance of “Street Scene”’ at the Repertory 
Theatre. On Saturday October 31st the Business Meeting was held under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Geoffrey Whitworth. The minutes of the meeting were printed in the December 1931 number of 
“Drama.” At the close of the meeting a reception was held at University College and a performance 
of “The Dear Departed” was given by a local village team. The same evening a performance 
was given of “The Yellow Jacket” by the Hull Playgoers’ Society. On Sunday morning seats were 
reserved for delegates for the service at Hull Parish Church when a memorable sermon was preached 
by the Rev. C. R. Tardrew. After the Service delegates were taken round the Hull Museums by the 
Curator—Mr. Sheppsrd, and in the afternoon the party visited Beverley Minster when Mr. Sheppard 
was again the Guide. The Conference closed wie 8 final reception kindly given to delegates at the 
University Women’s Hostel. 

The thanks of the Council are due to Mr. Thomas Sheppard and to the Repertory Theatre and 
Playgoers’ Society for the excellent arrangements for the Conference and also to Principal Morgan 

d the Authorities of University College for their hospitality. 
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VILLAGE DRAMA SOCIETY. 
The negotiations for incorporating the Village Drama Society within the British Drama ~~ 
mentioned in last year’s report have been brought to a successful issue and the incorporation was dul 
effected on October 1st. The best thanks of the League are due to Captain Ellis of the National Council 
of Social Service who presided at the discussions between the two bodies and whose tactful chairmanship 
is largely responsible for the successful result of the negotiations. "To accommodate the office of the 
illage Drama Society, now known as the Village Drama Section of the British Drama League, a lease 
of the top floor at 8, Adelphi Terrace has been acquired and part of the extra accommodation is used 
as a meeting room for the Council and other committees. 

In this connection the Council wishes to record the generous gift by Lord Howard de Walden, 
of a handsome oak table for use at Council and Committee Meetings. 

One of the first activities of the newly-formed Village Drama Section was the successful organisation 
of a “‘Christmas Interlude” which took place at the Women’s Service Hall, Westminster, on January zoth. 
This event was widely attended and did much to make the work of the V.D.S. and Costume Cupboard 
known to members of the League and their friends. 

The last Annual Report of the V.D.S. was printed in full in a special Village Drama number of 
“Drama” issued in February last. 

COSTUME CUPBOARD. 

One of the main activities of the Village Drama Section is the Costume Cupboard at 274, New 
Cross Road, S.E.1. In October last Mrs. John Fernald was appointed manager, and while the 
economic side of this Department has suffered more than the other departments of the League owing 
to the financial depression, it is hoped that as members generally become more aware of the facilities 
offered by the Cupboard the financial position will improve. 

MAGAZINE. 

The circulation of the magazine has been well maintained and a favourable contract for the 
advertisements has been entered into with the Abbot Publishing Company. Members and secretaries 
of affiliated societies are reminded that there is sti!l much to be done by way of bringing the magazine 
to the notice of the general public and to the members of affiliated societies, and their help in this 
regard is invited. 

DOMINIONS DRAMA. 

A Committee consisting of Lord Lytton, Sir Barry Jackson, Miss Mary Kelly, Mr. Lewis Casson, 
Mr. John Bourne and Mr. Whitworth, has been set up to deal with the resolution passed at the Hull 
Conference in regard to the appointment of a dramatic coach to visit New Zealand and other 
Dominions of the Empire with a view to founding and encouraging Branches of the League. An 
influentially signed appeal has appeared in the “Times” and during the coming year it is heed diet the 
£1,000 required to initiate the work may be secured. 

DIALE COMMITTEE. 

A Committee consisting of Miss Elsie Fogerty, Colonel John Buchan, M.P., Professor Ripman, 
Mr. W. H. Kerridge and Mr. Whitworth has been appointed to consider the publication of a series of 
gramophone records of the principal dialects of Great Britain. Negotiations are in progress with the 
Gramophone Company and it is hoped that an announcement ante made in due course. 
FOREIGN DRAMA. 

By the introduction of the League the Compagnie des Quinze made its first visit to this country, 
opening at the Arts Theatre Club and later at the New Theatre in July, 1931. A second visit was 
paid during the Autumn. 

The League has also been of considerable assistance in the foundation by Mr. T. R. Dawes of the 
International Students’ League, a full account of which was published in the March number of “Drama.” 

Inthe Autumn of 1931 the League was approached by H.M. Consul at Cairo in regard to an 
invitation from the Egyptian Government for a Company of professional actors to visit Cairo and other 
centres in Egypt. ‘The Council of the League is happy to state thet Dame Sybil Thorndike and Mr. 
Lewis Casson have organised a Company which has visited Cairo and other cities in response to this 
invitation. 

DRAMA AND EDUCATION. 

On Monday January 4th a meeting of the Conference of Educational Associations was held at 
University College, Gower Street, the subject being “Dialect in School and Theatre.” The speakers 
were Miss Elsie Fogerty and Mr. Nicholas Hannen, and Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth, 

On July 14th, the American students attending Miss Elsie Fogerty’s Summer School were 
welcomed at a Reception given in the Library and Club Room. M. St. Denis, the Director of the 
Compagnie des Quinze, addressed the students. 

LECTURES AND ADJUDICATIONS. 

An increasing number of lectures and adjudications have been given through the instrumentalit 
of the League. This work has been undertaken amongst others 7 Miss Elsie Fogerty, Miss Edit 
Craig, Miss Esme Church, Mr. Edward Lewis, Mr. John Bourne, Mr. Harold Rubinstein, Mr. Robert 
Newton, and Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth. 

SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL THEATRE. 

Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth represented the British Drama League at the opening of the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre at Stratford-upon-Avon, and the Council feels that it may legitimately express its 
congratulations on the successful result of the Rebuilding Fund to which a substantial amount, it will 
be;remembered, was contributed by societies affiliated to the League. 
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NATIONAL THEATRE GUILD. 

For the Autumn of 1931 it was planned, in co-operation with the Shakespeare Memorial National 
Theatre Committee, to establish a new organisation under the title of ““The National Theatre Guild,” 
with the object of securing 100,000 signatures in favour of the foundation of a National Theatre. 
Meetings were actually held at Leicester, Norwich and Malvern, and as a result of those meetings 
about 500 signatures and an equivalent number of 1s. subscriptions were obtained. The financial 
crisis, however, supervened, and the me Py of the Guild were suspended by agreement both of 
the Council of the Drama League and of the Shakespeare Memorial National Theatre Committee. 
The future of the National Theatre Movement is being carefully considered by the S.M.N.T. Committee, 
and an announcement will, doubtless, be made in due course. 

CLUB ROOM. 


The membership now numbers 295. A series of Lectures was arranged as follows :—Miss 
Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies on “Dramatised Biography,” Mt. Malcolm Muggeridge on ““The Impossibil- 
ity of a Romantic Revival in Drama at the present time,’ Mr. James Laver on “Costume for Ballet” 
and Mr. Tyrone Guthrie on “Modern Tendencies in Stage Production.” In addition to the above, 
four informal discussions have taken place on alternate Tuesdays in the last months of 1932. The 
first was opened by Mrs. Gabrielle Enthoven who spoke on “Overheard in the Foyer.” The other 
debates were on current plays—‘‘Cavalcade,” “The Rose without a Thorn,” and “Tobias and the 
Angel.” It is evident that the amenities of the Club are highly appreciated by its members, and the 
Council feels that the larger membership which is desirable would be quickly obtained if the 
advantages of membership—both in regard to refreshments, meals and social intercourse were more 
widely known. 

REPORT ON DRAMA SCHOOLS SINCE JUNE, 1931. 

Five successful large-scale Schools and two small Schools have been held since June, 1931. At 
St. Andrew’s (Fife), from July 15th to 29th, the organisation was in the hands of the Scottish Community 
Drama Association. At the other four Schools outside London, local representatives of the amateur 
movement were in close touch with Miss Macnamara throughout. Hence every School has had its 
own unique feature, but all have been guided by certain general principles, based on the wide 
experience of the Schools Organiser. 

Rehearsals have been mainly in the nature of demonstrations, with running comment. Improvisa- 
tions at a few days’ notice have given scope to the whole body of Students to take active part as authors, 
producers, stage-managers, players, etc. Dates, and numbers of registered Students were as follows :— 

Norwich, July 29th to August 12th, 1931. 100 Students. 

York, September sth to 13th, 1931. Evenings and Week-end. 55 students. 

Hereford, Sentember 21st, 22nd and 23rd., 1931. Under the auspices of the Herefordshire 
Rural Community Council. 51 students. 

London, April 1st to t1oth, 1932. 60 Students, besides others who took Day and Half-Day 
tickets during most of the Course. 

Exeter, April 9th to 13th, 1932. Ib co-operation with the University College of the South- 
West. (Conducted by Miss Mary Kelly), 27 students. 

Sheffield, April 22nd to April 30th, 1932. Under the auspices of the Sheffield Playgoers’ 
Society. Evenings and Week-ends. 139 Students. 

Liverpool, May 6th to May 16th, 1932. Under the auspices of the Merseyside Divisional 
Festival Committee, the Liverpool Community Committee and the University Settlement. Separate 
Afternoon, Evening and Week-end Courses. 240 Students. 

THE LIBRARY. 

The Library Committee report further progress in the development of the Library. 1,924 volumes 
have been added during the past year, bringing the total number of volumes acquired by the Library 
since its inception to 22,286. This figure includes the replacement of some 1,760 volumes which have 
at various times since 1925 become too worn for further use or have been lost. The actual number 
of volumes now in the Library therefore is 20,526. 

The following statistics of books issued during the year are interesting, as showing that members 
of the League appreciate the value of the Library and make full use of it. The total number of issues 
during the year was 33,243, an increase of 2,329 on the previous year. Of this number 23,401 were 
plays from the iendite Library, 2,792 were critical works, and 7,050 were reading sets. The 
increase in the number of reading sets sent out was 295. 

The increasing number of reading sets necessitated additional shelving and during the summer 
three tiers of shelves were fitted up, and the existing overcrowding was thus relieved. 

The most notable additions to the Library during the year have been :—Moussinac: The new 
movement in the theatre ; Marlowe’s Life and Works (under the general editorship of R. H. Case) ; 
C. W. Beaumont: History of the ballet in Russia; Kelly and Schwabe: Short history of costume 
and armour ; Lieut.-Col. C. Archer: Life of William Archer ; The Theatre, 3 vols., 1877-78. 

The Committee and Council wish to express their grateful thanks to Mr. Granville-Barker for his 
generous gift of some hundreds of 19th century plays and melodramas, many of which are now out 
of i: The Liverpool Repertory Theatre, Mr. W. W. Hickson, St. Andrew’s Society, Leytonstone 
and Messrs. Batsford, and odes who have made presentations of books to the Library during the year. 


The Committee have held regular meetings and have been glad to welcome Professor Nicoll back, 
and to co-opt Mr. Norman Wilkinson. 
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ST. PANCRAS PEOPLE'S THE ACADEMY CINEMA 
THEATRE 7 OXFORD STREET  ~—_—i| 
Chartington Hall, Opposite ‘Waring & Gillow Ger. 2981 
Crowndale Road, N.W.1 PRESENTS— 
TEL: MUSEUM 9469 The International Film Classics 


Under the Direction of  Eprrn Nevitie 
Producer ani Askar Ries tein of the World 


JUNE PERFORMANCES 1932. PNG 
and, 3rd and Now Showing (5th week) 


4th : 
The Immortal Lady Clifford Bax Leontine Sagan’s Psychological Study of Adol 
, toth and 11th 
H 


arvest Ronald Jeans *“‘MADCHEN IN UNIFORM” 


16th, 17th and 18th 
The Grime at Blossoms Mordaunt Shairp “ Exquisttely delicate and sincere—A sendenty fers 4d 
Reserved Seats 2/6 and 1/6. Admission 6d, study.” —WILLIAM FOSS “MORNING POST.” 


Season Tickets for eight weeks, £1, 10/-, 4/- Coming::- 
’ “ee be) 
Special Play Production course, including classes in Otzep’s “‘The Murder of Karamazov 
Acting, Elocution, Dancing, Stage rtment, Piel Jutzi’s ‘‘Mutter Krausen’”’ 
c-up, etc. ae i Re 
Vacancies for men of experience and ability for sta to. 
Amateur Repertory Company, and for etc. 
Instrumentalists for Theatre Orchestra. 
Send stamp for prospectus to: 
The Secretary, St. Pancras People's Theatre, Ltd., at 
the above address. Interviews by appointment 








A Weekly Notice will be sent on receipt of Name & Address 

















THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 
COSTUME. DEPARTMENT 
HAS 


PERIOD COSTUMES 


FOR 


HIRE 


Special Terms for Members of the Drama League 
Advice on Costumes Supplied. 


Apply : 
THE MANAGER, COSTUME CUPBOARD, 
274, New Cross Road, S.E.14. 
Tel. New Cross 4369 


= H A oe gam — an —v —, — — am > i — 


Please mention “DRAMA” when replying to advertisements 





Chas. H. FOX Limited | 


THEATRICAL AND HISTORICAL COSTUMIERS 
ACRE HOUSE, 72, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone : Temple Bar 6521—6522. 


Télegrams : Theatricals, Rand, London. | 


COSTUMES, WIGS AND CURTAINS 
ON HIRE FOR ALL 


Dramatic and Operatic Productions, 
Pageants, Tattoos, etc. 





BEWARE of hiring second-hand costumes which have not been chemically cleaned. This is a § 
matter which is more important to the individual than anything else \ 
DO NOT DEAL with firms who will not give you this guarantee. 
WRITE FOR ESTIMATES. 








August ist to 20th 1932 
FOUR HUNDRED YEARS OF 
ENGLISH DRAMA 
1533—1932 


concluding with RACH 
‘Too vay’ by BE GOOD’ WEEK 
COMPLETE 
IN ITSELF 


SEVEN 
PLAYS 
IN BACH 
WEEK BEENARD SHAW 


For full details see Folders, or write : 

MALVERN THEATRE, MALVERN (Malvern 777) 
BIRMINGHAM REPERTORY THEATRE, 

BIRMINGHAM (Midland 2471) 

MALVERN FESTIVAL OFFICES, PANTON HOUSE, 

25, HAYMARKET, LONDON, 8,W.1 (Whitehall 3670) 

Details of Hotels and Accommodation from : 
SPA DIRECTOR, GREAT MALVERN, 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 











THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


POSTAL COURSE i the 
ELEMENTS OF PLAY-WRITING © 


A Student who has recently completed the Course writes: 

**I enjoyed the Course and benefitted a great deal: 

from it. It is excellent and I should never kt 
tate to recommend it.’’ 


The Complete Course ecinslets of 13 Lessons with 

exercises and Critical Advice. Special attention to | 

individual requirements. The Fee is £7 7 0 % 
to Members of the League. 

A SHORT COURSE 
is also available, consisting of the same material as 
included in the Complete Course, but with fewer e: ; 

Fee Four Guineas to Members of the Leagues. 


Prospectus FREE on application to 
8, ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, + 
W.C.2. 3 





Printea by Geo. B. Corrom & Co., Led., Croydon 
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